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vowed, they would throw loyalty to the winds and ,fly
to arms.   That presently did happen.

Towards the end of May the Allies began an advance
north, occupying some villages  on  the Bulgaro-Greek
frontier.   The Bulgars replied by advancing south and
occupying Fort Rupel, which was surrendered to them by
order of the Hellenic Government.   A cry of horror went
up at this surrender;   and a new card was placed into
the hands of M. Venizelos and his Allies.   The former
declared that the Government had betrayed Hellas ; the
latter asked M. Skouloudis what he meant by it.   M.
Skouloudis answered that he considered the occupation
of Fort Rupel by the Bulgaro-Germans as an inevitable
consequence of the Anglo-French occupation of Salonica.
By refusing to allow it, the Government would have
acted in an un-neutral way and exposed Greece to the
risk of war with Germany.   The Allies' retort was another
grave infringement of Greek sovereignty.   General Sar-
rail deposed the Greek authorities at Salonica, seized the
Government offices, and proclaimed martial law.   But
even this did not exhaust the diplomatic resources of the
Entente.   Their Press clamoured again for " pressure."
Greece ought to be punished severely for her " political
felony.1*   The measures already taken at Salonica were
insufficient.   What was needed was " strong action " at
the Piraeus.    It is easy to be strong against the weak.
The inspired clamour of the Press was the appropriate
preamble to another great essay in moral suasion.    On
June   8   restrictions   were   once   more   imposed   on
imports.   The   Greeks   protested.   The   most   servile
people could scarcely have submitted without protest to
this arbitrary interference with its daily bread;   Athens
witnessed a number of demonstrations against the Allies
and M. Venizelos.   Some British officers were insulted.